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FRANCE   AND   THE  ALLIES

IN order to understand the present mood of the French
it would be an advantage to review first their frame of
mind before the war, at its outbreak, and after Dunkirk.
I will try to do this briefly.

Before the war the French possessed a land which
provided sufficient for all their needs, and to this the
colonies added a surplus. The temperate climate of
France, its geographical position and magnificent scenery,
induced the French to travel only in their own land, and
thus they remained ignorant of much that was happening
beyond their frontiers. The latest social legislation had
brought them the security they desired. They were
pacifist, believing that true happiness was to be found
in peace. To menacing rumours abroad they paid scant
attention, considering them the tricks of armaments
manufacturers and feeling, finally, that everything would
be arranged. Hitler was certainly a bugbear, but people
said: 'There's a lot of bluff in him." This sweet com-
placency was disturbed by Munich. France then started
arming, more as an insurance than from any deep sense
of conviction. For the rest, there was the political and
ideological struggle in which the French delight.

When the inevitable happened, the French did not
want to believe that the war would be serious. They
thought Hitler had too much to lose and that it was all
part of a new bluff. Inaction weighed heavily on the
troops during the first months of war and brought dis-
couragement in its train. Then came the brutal and un-
foreseen debacle. It has been said of the French that they
did not want to fight. That is not true. Wherever the
French fought the German army fell back. Perhaps it has
been forgotten that some units held out for many weeks
in the Maginot line, refusing to surrender. The truth is
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